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different efforts on his different friends. Kingsley, who
saw it first on the table in Parker's shop, sat clown and
read it through there and then, and said that it made
him a dearer-headed, braver-minded man on the spot
Caroline JA>x held another opinion. "I am reading,"
she says, in a letter to 1C, T, Came, " that terrible book of
John Mill's on Liberty, so clear and calm and coldj he
lays it on one an a tremendous duty to get oneself well
contradicted, and admit always a devil's advoeaie into
the presence of your dearest, most sacred truths, as they
are apt to grow windy and worthless without such tests,
if, indeed, they can stand the shock of argument at all.
lie looks you through like a basilisk, relentless as Fate.
We knew him well at one time, and owe him very much,
I fear his remorseless logic has led him far since then.
No, my dear, 1 don't agree with Mill, though I, too,
should be very glad to have some of my 'ugly opinions'
corrected, however painful the process; but Mill makes
me shiver, his blade is so keen and so unhesitating."

In one sense the book has a permanent value, and has
largely entered into the life and thought of the present
generation; in another sense its value is relative merely,
because it belongs in spirit to the first rather than the
last half of the nineteenth century. It is a reasoned
defence of Individualism as an element of absolute and
paramount importance in a state and in society, founded,
as Mill himself admits, on the work of Wilhclm von
Iluinboh.lt, who supplies the text, as the dedication to
Mill's wife forms the preface of the treatise. It is a kind
of philosophic text-book (again to avail ourselves of Mill's
own statements) of " a single truth, which the changes
progressively taking place in modern society tend toe last touch of her
